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SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “Schools of Hellas” should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations; it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek alone. 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who appreciate the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
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Memorabilia, 


JHEN the King visited the British 
Empire Exhibition with the King and 
Queen of Italy last week, he made a point 
of going to the Bermuda pavilion. This 
is apt to be overlooked by the casual visitor 
(Bermuda being as of old 
unespied’’), though it is one of the most 
attractive of the smaller exhibits. The 
building, a reproduction of Tom Moore’s 
house in Bermuda, contains a very complete 
display of the fauna and flora of the island, 
which with the exception of Newfoundland, 
is the oldest British Colony, its legislative 
assembly being the first-born child of our 
Mother of Parliaments. Notes and Queries 
has a special interest in this part of the 
Exhibition, as it was through a letter we 
published last year that Mr. Boswell Tucker, 
the Bermuda Commissioner, was able to get 
together some relics of Sir Philip Broke, the 
captain of the Shannon, which fitted out at 
Bermuda for her famous victory over the 
Chesapeake in 1813. Here we may see the 
ship’s bell, cast in 1780, a blunderbuss cap- 
tured from the Chesapeake, Broke’s _ tele- 
scope lent by a member of the family, and 
autograph letters of his dated from the ship. 
It is a real service to the present and the 
coming generation to recall in such ways as 
this the origins of our goodly heritage. 
Vincimus permanendo. 
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WEMBLEY’S sudden leap to fame, from 

a rather obscure suburb of Lon- 
don to a sort of central magnet of Empire, 
has revived interest in the story of the 
mysterious ‘‘ Page millions.” It is appar- 
ently a matter of history that in 1543 Henry 
VIII granted the manor of Wembley to 
persons who sold it the same year to one 
Richard Page, whose descendant, of the 
same name, held it in 1795. Since then the 
Court of Chancery has had the matter in 
hand. Rumour values the estate at 
£30,000,000. Can any of our readers 
elucidate the story ? 





THE monograph, in two volumes, descrip- 
tive of the silver chalice which was 
discovered in a wel] in Antioch in 1910, 
and which is said to bear a contemporary 
portrait of Christ, has now been published by 
Messrs, Kouchakji Fréres, of New York. 
Sales in England and on the Continent are 
in the hands of Mr. C. J. Healy, of 36, 
Wetherby-mansions, 8.W.5, and one copy of 
the monograph will be on view at the Red- 
fern Galleries, New Bond Street, from June 
12. Another copy has been purchased for 
the British Museum. The published price 
is £35. See Notes and (Queries, Jan. 26, 
| 1924, p. 64. 


| HE Exhibition of ‘‘ Counterfeits, Imita- 
tions, and Copies of Works of Art,” 
organised by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
should not be missed by any collector or 
dealer who is this month within reach of 17, 
Savile Row, London. Here will be found an 
astonishing assemblage of works of art, 
genuine, original, faked, fraudulent, or 
honestly reproductive. Pictures, drawings, 
carpets, furniture, sculpture and china are 
all included. <A visit to this most enter- 
taining show cannot fail to be both an 
education and a warning. 


R. WALKLEY, writing last week in one 
of his causeries to which many of our 
readers probably turn first when they open 
The Times on Wednesdays, asks who was it 
who said that whenever a new book came 
out he went and read an old one. He sug- 
gests Lamb or Hazlitt, but has never suc- 
ceeded in tracing it. Can any subscriber 
help him ? 


Me- JOHN QUINN’S Library of 12,000 

modern books has just been sold in New 
York for roughly the American equivalent 
of £45,000. The figures are proof of excep- 
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tionally skilful and intelligent collecting, 
for a professional book-buyer and valuer for 
probate once told the writer of this para- 
graph that he was rarely able to value a 
library, not specially collected, at more than 
a shilling a volume en masse. An average 
of nearly £4 a volume is therefore remark- 
able, especially as many of the books sold 
for as little as 25 cents. ; but such items as 
the manuscript 
Western World, sold for £150, and a first 
edition of Stephens’s ‘ Crock of Gold’ for 
40 dollars throws some light on the total. 
The Anderson Company, of New York, has 
published the complete catalogue, giving all 
the prices realised, in two volumes, — Col- 
lectors, librarians, and dealers may be glad 
of the information. 


MESSRS. HODGSON’S 

for June 26 and 27, includes several 
items which whet the appetite. |Spenser’s 
‘Complaints,’ 1591, and first editions of the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ and of Keats’s Poems 
do not often come into the market. The 
catalogue with details of incunabula and 
some scarce Americana will be sent to any 
reader of Notes and Queries who sends a 
postcard to the auctioneers, at 115, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Sale, announced 


( UR good friends, the Society for Pure 
English, have published their seven- 
teenth tract, with the Clarendon Press. In 
this Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith writes on 
the ‘‘ Four Words, Romantic, Originality, 
Creative, Genius,’’ and attempts to define 
with his usual skill the historical develop- 
ment of their respective meanings. ‘* Rom- 
antic ’’ first appears in English in 1659, and 
like the other three words has had different 
implications from time to time. Such 
essays in terminology are invaluable to the 
student of language and to the critics. 


R. G. B. SHAW had some wise and witty 
things to say about the use and 
misuse of our language at the annual meet- 


ing of the English Association last Satur- 


day. We quote from the Observer :— 
People should be taught to cultivate and be 


proud of a certain athleticism in their speech. | 


There was athleticism in articulation as in 
other things, and he did not know why it was 
that so many young people who were quite 
properly proud of athleticism in lawn tennis 
and other sports should yet be 


slovenly when they came to speech. ; 
“You must not make the mistake of trying 
to get a correct language,” 


said Mr. Shaw, 
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“There is no such thing. You will not get 
any two people who agree as to what correct 
language is.” There was, however, a genuine 
public demand for something else. People 
knew very well that certain sorts of speech cut 
off a person for ever from getting more than 
three of four pounds a week all their life long— 
sorts of speech which made them entirely im. 
possible in certain professions. ~ People were 
saying: “I don’t want to be tauuglit correct 
English or anything of the kind, but will you 
teach me an English which will pass, which. 


Lord Chief Justice, or Prime Minister.” 


“ Correct English does not matter so much 
now,” added Mr. Shaw, ‘ although fortunately 
we have a Prime Minister who speaks 
extremely good English. But your next Labour 
Minister may not be so good as Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. So you will have to get a stan- 
dard actor, say Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
whose English is absolutely unchallengeable, to 
set before people a standard and say ‘ That is 
good enough. If you come within a certain 
distance of that you will be all right.’ ” 

publish below a short list of books 


JE 
W just issued, which seem to be of special 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’: 


Roman York. By Gordon Home. (Benn, 
12s. 6d. net). 
La Belle Stuart. By C. H, Hartmann. 


(Routledge, 12s. 6d. net). 


A Study of the Life of Charles II’s 
favourite, who became Duchess of Rich- 
mond, based on the Egerton and Stowe 
MSS. and the Lennoxlove Papers. 


The Springs of Lavenham; and the Suffolk 
Cloth Trade in the XV and XVI Cen- 
turies. By Barbara McClenaghan. (Ips- 
wich: Harrison, 3s. 6d. net). 


R. B. Cunninghame Graham: a_ Biblio- 
graphy of the First Editions. Compiled 
by L. Chaundy. (Dulac, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Fossil Plants of the Carboniferous Rocks of 
Great Britain, by the Geological Survey. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 15s. 6d. post free). 


A History of the Tory Party in the 17th 
and 18th Centuries. By Maurice Woods. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 16s. net.) 


The Manorial Roll of the Isle of Man, 
1511-1515. Translated by the Rev. T. 
Talbot. (Milford, 21s. net.) 


Leeds Dialect Glossary and Lore. 
Wilkinson (Leeds: J. Miles.) 


Mention in this list does not preclude or 
imply a subsequent review. 


By J. H. 
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Notes. 


THE ANCIENT AND MOST 
HONOURABLE ORDER OF THE BATH. 


As the installation of the Knights of this 
Order in Westminster Abbey involves, to some 
slight extent, a return to the ancient rites, 
it will be of interest to recall the fact that 
the last great installation, with the full 
ceremonies, took place at the time of the 
coronation of Charles II. Sixty-eight 
knights were then created, and, fortunately, 
there was, for the first time, a journalist 
present, one who has left a record of all 
that took place. The following account is 
summarized from the Coronation number of 
Henry Muddiman’s Mercurius  Publicus, 
still preserved in the Record Office. 

On Thursday, April 11, 1661, the Knights 
all assembled in the Court of Requests at 
Westminster Hall, and answered to their 
names, called over by the Duke of Ormond 
and other Lords Commissioners. They then 
Went in procession, each knight between his 
two esquires and followed by his page, the 
heralds going before them with their coats 
upon their arms, to Henry VII’s chapel, 
where ‘‘the wonted reverence performed,”’ 
they took their seats. After Evening 
Prayer a supper of 200 dishes were served 
in the Court of Requests, at the King’s 
charge. Each knight placed himself accord- 
ing to his seniority on the wall side, ‘‘ their 
Esquires and Pages waiting on them on the 
other side of the table.’”’ After supper the 
King’s welcome was given to them by the 
Treasurer and Controller of the Household, 
who conducted them to the Painted Cham- 
ber: “‘ where, and in the Lords House and 
other rooms adjoyning, their bathing ves- 
sels and beds (which were pallets with 
canopies) were prepared; both beds and 
vessels were covered with red say.’’ There 
they bathed, ‘‘more or less, as each of them 
found convenient,’’ and, in the morning, 
“were bid ‘Good Morrow’ by His Maj- 
esties Musick.” The knights then rose and 
attired themselves 
in a Hermits or Cordeliers habit, being a long 
russet gown with wide sleeves and hood, tied 
close about the middle with a cordon of ash- 
coloured and russet silk reaching down almost 
to the knees, and a white napkin, or handker- 
chief, hanging thereat. 


They then proceeded. in the same order | 


as before, to Henry VII’s chapel, doing the 
same reverence and hearing divine service. 
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Garter, Principal King-at-Arms, then read 
their oath to them :— 

Right dear Brethren. Great worship be this 
Order to every of you. You shall honour 
God above all things. You shall be stedfast 
in the faith of Christ, and the same maintain 
and defend to your power. You shall love 
your Soveraign above all earthly things; and 
for your Soveraign’s Right and Dignity live 
and dye. You shall defend Maidens, Widows 
and Orphans in their right. You shall suffer 
no extortion as far as you may nor sit in place 
where any wrong judgment shall be given to 
your knowledge. And of as great honour be 
this order to you, as ever it was to any of 
your progenitors, or others, 

This done, they returned to the Painted 
Chamber, and there put off their ‘‘ Hermits 
Weed,’’ and robed themselves in the habits 
of their order— 

a Mantle and surcoat of red Taffata lin’d 
and edg’d with white sarcenet, and _ thereto 
fastned two long strings of white silk, with 
buttons and tassels of red silk and gold, and 
a pair of white gloves tied to them, a white 
hat, and white feather. 

All then dined in the Painted Chamber, 
and afterwards with their swords—‘‘ the 
pummel whereof and the cross hilt were 
gilt, the scabbard of white leather, girdle 
and belt of the same and gilt spurres car- 
ried by their Pages,’’ proceeded on _horse- 
back preceded by the heralds, up Ising 
Street (Whitehall), to the place where Char- 
ing Cross stood. Here they turned and 
came back to Whitehall, where they were 
conducted to the Banquetting House by the 
heralds. The King sat under a cloth of 
state to receive them as they came up “‘ by 
six and six, each between his two Esquires, 
with his page carrying his sword and spurs 
before him.” 

As he came towards the King each knight 
made three obeisances. The Lord Chamber- 
lain took each knight’s sword from his page 
and delivered it to the King, who then 
conferred upon him his knighthood with the 
sword of state, and then ‘‘put the pre- 
sented sword about the knight’s neck, in 
such sort that it might hang on his left 
side,”? and then put on the ‘‘ribband with 
the Order hanging in it,’’ which done, the 
knight made ‘“‘his obeisance of gratitude 
‘Cand then fell back.”’ 


All then attended divine service in the 


| King’s Chapel. and offered up their swords, 


six at a time, at the Altar by the hands of 

the Bishop of London, Dean of the Chapel 
| Royal. The Bishop then returned them, 
i with the admonition : 
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By the oath which you have taken this day, 
I exhort and admonish you to use these swords 
to the Glory of God and defence of the Gospel, 
to the maintenance of your Sovereign’s right 


and honour, and to the upholding of justice | 


and equity to your power. So help you God. 
As they returned from Chapel, the King’s 
master cook stood with his chopping-knife, 


challenging their spurs, which were re- 
deemed with a noble in money. As they 


were passing he said: 


Gentlemen. You know what a great oath 


you have taken; which, if you keep it will be | 


great honour to you. But if you break it, 
I must hack off your spurs from your heels. 
The coronation took place on the following 
Tuesday. On the Monday preceding it 
(Easter Monday), the knights accompanied 


the King in procession from the Tower to | 


Whitehall, wearing the robes in which they 
were knighted. At the coronation proces- 
sion they wore purple satin habits. 

It will be of interest to note that at his 
coronation the King was anointed not only 
on the head, but also on the back, breast 
and ‘‘ bending of the arms,”’ 


done. 
J. G. M. 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘A KNACK 
TO KNOW A KNAVE’ 
(See ante p. 389). 
Fleay was of opinion that Wilson was 
Peele’s partner in the composition of this 


play, basing this opinion chiefly on the cir-_ 
cumstance that in the parts not concerned | 


with Edgar and Alfrida none of the char- 
acters have proper names, the dramatis 
persone being allegorical personages such as 
Honesty, or generalized representations of 
classes such as the Bailiff of Hexham. 
There may be something to be said for this 


attribution, but on the whole Wilson’s col- | 


laboration does not seem to me probable, and 
certainly the internal evidence is altogether 


against Fleay’s suggestion that Peele’s work | 


is confined to the Edgar and _  Alfrida 
scenes. Some of the speeches of Honesty 
and the Bailiff and other allegorical or 
representative characters are clearly from 
his pen. If the presence of another 
author’s hand is assumed, the occasional 
excursions into the realms of ‘‘ unnatural 
natural history’’—allusions to fabulous 
stones, plants and fishes—would seem rather 
to suggest Greene. Of these I shall have 
more to say presently. The point first to be 


noted is that, while it is more than prob- 


loops having’ 
been made in his robes to permit this to be | 


| able that the extant play embodies altera- 
| tions of the original text, it contains many 
| kindred lines suggestive of continuity of 


authorship. Amongst these may be reck- 


oned the following :— 


(a) p. 505 (King Edgar): mae 
Likewise Vespasian, Rome’s rich emperor. . 
p. 521 (Father of Philarchus): _ 
Or like Vespasian, Rome’s virtuous 
COROT. Os ce 2S 
(b) p. 505 (King): 
And that decree is irrevocable. 
p. 581 (King): : 
But king’s just dooms are irrevocable. 
(c) p. 505 (King): ; 
Then as | am God’s vicegerent here on 
earth . ‘ 
p. 526 (Father of Philarchus) : 
Because I sit as God’s vicegerent now. . 
(d) p. 517 (Bailiff) : 
Thou must, my son, make show of holiness; 
And blind the world with thy hypocrisy. 


gov- 


And with thy pureness blind the people's 
eyes. 
p. 519 (Priest): _ ? 
Thus do we blind the world with holiness, 
And so by that are termed Precisians. 
p. 585 (Honesty): 
The next knave is a priest, called John 
the precise, 
That with counterfeit holiness blinds the 
people’s eyes. 
(e) p. 520 (Father of Philarchus) : 
Then, virtuous prince, mirror of 
RORUS Cae Mae & 
p. 575 (Alfrida) : 
Thanks, gracious king, mirror of courtesy. 


(f) p. 544 (Knight) : 
My father in his lifetime gave hospitality 
to all strangers, 
And distressed travellers; 
His table was never empty of bread, beef, 
and beer. 


p. 560 (King): 
I have heard my father say 7 
That Piers Plowman was one of the jet 
members in a commonwealth i 
For his table was never empty of bread, 
beef and beer, 
As a help to all distressed travellers. 


cour- 


All these internal parallelisms are dir 
| ectly connected with one or other of the 
| passages quoted at the beginning of this 
| paper as illustrative of the common author 
| ship of this play and ‘Jack Straw.’ The 
inevitable inference in that ‘A Knack to 
| Know a Knave’ is substantially Peele’s 
| work, that in its original form it was 
wholly his, and that if it contains any pas- 
| sages in which we can trace the presence of 
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another author or other authors, these pas- | 


sages are additions to, or alterations of, the 
original text. I have already suggested | 
that there are such passages—those contain- | 
ing references to the imaginary qualities of 
stones, plants or beasts (themselves often | 
imaginary), such as are familiar to readers 
of Greene, and especially of Greene’s prose | 
works. It is of course possible that Peele | 
might temporarily have been affected by the | 


prevalent craze for such allusions, which 
originated with Lyly. But as nowhere else 


in his writings do we find any trace of 
Greene’s influence in this respect, and as 
in the lines in which these allusions are | 
introduced there is no suggestion of Peele’s 
diction or versification, there need be little 
hesitation in attributing them to the hand | 
of a reviser other than Peele himself. Are 
we then to attribute them to Greene? The 
allusions are exactly in his manner, and if , 
this were all one would feel much inclined | 
to believe that it was he who altered and 
refurbished the play. But there is a 
curious circumstance to be noted in connec: | 
tion with the two most important passages | 
in which these allusions occur. In _ these 
cases the allusions are not merely in 
Greene’s manner; they are borrowed almost 
verbatim from Greene’s ‘The Carde of | 
Fancie,’ published in 1587.* The first is 
Dunstan’s reply to King Edgar’s question, 
“What thinkest thou of the favour of 
kings?’ (‘ Knack,’ pp. 557-8) : 
I think of kings’ favours as of a marigold 
flower, 
That, as long as the sun shineth, openeth 
ner leaves, 
And with the least cloud closeth again: 
‘Or like the violets in America, that in sum- 
mer yield an odoriferous smell, 
And in winter a most infectious savour : 
For at every full sea they flourish, or at 
every dead ebbt they vade. 


* My attention was drawn to this by a ncte 
in Creizenach, ‘ The English Drama in the Age | 
of Shakespeare,’ 1916, p. 77. Two other pas- 
sages—“ as the tall’st ash is cut down lecause 
it yields no fruit, and an unprofitable cow, 
yielding no milk, is slaughtered, and the idle 
drone gathering no honey is contemned.” 
(‘Knack,’ p. 523), “As the rose hath_ his | 
prickle, the finest velvet his brack, the fairest 
flower his bran, so the best wit his wanton 
will ” (p. 525)—thave been conveyed direct from 
“Euphues; The Anatomy of Wit’ (ed. Croll & | 

lemons, pp. 71 and 10 

+t So in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ with a footnote— | 
“Old copy, ope. The. extract from Greene’s | 

The Carde of Fancie’ shows that it should be | 
neape. 





The fish palerna, being perfect white in the 


calm, 
Yet turneth black with every storm. 
Or like the trees in the deserts of Africa, 
That flourish but while the south-west wind 
bloweth ; 
Even so, my lord, the favours of kings to 
them they favour, &. 
‘Knack,’ pp. 557-8. 


See ‘The Carde of Fancie’ (‘ Grosart,’ 
vol. iv. p, 26): 


: +... the state of these fained friends are 
[sic] lyke to the Mariegolde, which as long as 
the sun shineth openeth her leaves, but with 
the least clowde beginneth to close, lyke the 


| Violettes in America, which in Summer yeelde 


an odoriferous smell, and in Winter a most pes- 
tilent savour ... . at euerie full sea, they 
flourish, but at euery dead Neape, they fade; 
Like to the fish Palerna, which beeing per- 
fectly white in the Calme, yet turneth passing 
blacke at euerie storme: to the trees in the 
desarts of Affrica, that flourish but while the 
South winde bloweth .... 


Again, towards the close of the play 
(King’s speech, p. 581), we find these lines : 


For I am minded like the salamander stone, 

That, fir’d with anger, will not in haste be 
quench’d. 

Though wax be soft, and apt to receive any 
impression* 

Yet will hard metal take no form, except you 
melt the same. 


and in ‘The Carde of Fancie’ (Grosart, 
voi. iv. p. 54): 

. . as all things are not made of one mould 
so all things are not of one minde, as the Ser- 
pentine powder is quickly kindled and quickly 
out, so the Salamander stone once set on fire 
can never be quenched, as the soft wax is apt 
to receive everie impression, so the hard metall 
never changeth form without melting. 


It will be seen that the person respon- 
sible for introducing these passages into ‘A 
Knack’ has not even attempted to turn 
them into verse; they are sheer prose cut 
into lengths—and this although in the lat- 
ter instance all the rest of the King’s 
speech is perfectly metrical. It is not at all 
likely that Greene (who had an inexhaust- 
ible stock of these plants, animals and min- 
erals at command) would so slavishly repeat 
himself, nor that so musical a poet would 
be content to botch up blank verse with 
prose as in the case just noted, and again 
earlier in the play—another undigested ex- 
tract from ‘'The Carde of Fancie’—in the 
citation (p. 522) of an “ ancient saying, not 


* Cj. p. 569: “ For Pliny writes, women are 
made like wax Apt to receive any impression.” 
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“ec 


so old as true’’* of the ‘‘ gentle re: : 
Moreover, if Greene had revised the text we 
should surely find some trace of the pro- 
nounced mannerisms of his early style, such 
for instance as his trick of alliteration and 
his syliabic antitheses. On the whole, there- 
fore, I do not think that Greene had any- 
thing to do with it. To me it seems cer- 
tain that the text has been freely altered, 
and if I am not mistaken I detect the pre- 
sence of an author who is neither Peele nor 
the pilferer from Greene’s novel, for many 
of the speeches are written by a smooth 
versifier in a style unlike Peele’s. Traces of 
a hand or hands other than Peele’s first 
appear after the entry of Ethenwald (p. 
514); they are most palpable in the scenes 
in which he figures (i.e., in the Edgar- 
Alfrida plot) and vanish altogether with his 
disappearance. 

In spite of the fact that ‘A Knack to 
Know a Knave’ is described by Henslowe 
as a new play (or rather as ‘‘ ne’’) in 1592, 
I feel convinced that it is of a much earlier 
date. At any rate Peele’s part cannot 
possibly have been written five years after 
‘Jack Straw’ (the generally accepted date 
of which is 1587), for it is equally primi- 
tive in its construction and metrical char- 
acteristics. Nor can it have followed 
‘Edward I,’ since it reveals scarcely a trace 
of the distinctive vocabulary belonging to 
Peele’s work after 1590. I should date it 
about the same time as ‘ Jack Straw,’ say 
1588, assuming the performance in 1592 to 


have been a revival, and that the word 
‘“ne’’ merely implies that the play had 
been revised—as in the case of Kyd’s 


‘ Jeronimo,’ of which Henslowe records many 
performances by Strange’s men in 1592, but 
which is nevertheless entered by him as 
‘‘ne’’ on its performance by the Admiral’s 
men four or five years later. 

H. Duapate Sykes. 


TOMBSTONE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OF ST. LAWRENCE’S, 
UPTON-CUM-CHALVEY, SLOUGH. 


(See 13S. i. 426, 505; exlvi, 94, 168, 321). 


177. John Horwood Purser, of this 
parish, d. June 8th, 1865, aged 71, Mary 
Purser, his wife, d. San. 24th, 1876, 
aged 81. 


_* Note that this locution, ‘slightly _varied, 
a it is a saying not so common as true’ "—a 
avourite tag of | Greene’ s) occurs twice in ‘ The 


Carde of Fancie,’ though not in this connexion. 


| mas 


178. Elizabeth, wife of John Purser, d. 
Sept. 27th, 1862, aged 27. 


179. Elizabeth, wife of John C. Drxoy, 


d. Feb. 19th, 
Dixon, d. 
Emily Putty, 
1862, aged 33. 

180. Elizabeth, 
of the parish of Stoke Poges, 
1806, aged 75. 

181. William Buackatt, d. March 13th, 
1868, aged 56. 

182. Henry Ellis Hay, only son of Henry 
Netson, of Lancaster Gate, d. Jan. 19th, 
1893, aged 39. 

183. Fanny Welbank Netson, born June 


1874, 
Nov. 
his sister, d. 


aged 47. John Christ- 
23rd, 1894, aged 73. 
April 18th, 


wife of Thomas Groom, 
d. Nov. 20th, 


24th, 1832, d. Feb. 10th, 1899. 

184. Charles Hopspoy, d. Jan. 11th, 
1874, aged 48. 

185. Lucy Writcox, d. Sept. 23rd, 1882, 


aged 67. Mary Payron, d. Sept. 17th, 


1884, aged 64. 

186. General Sir 
K.C.B., Born Dec. 26th, 
1886. 

187. Archibald CaMPpBELL, 
Medical Service, and Supt. 
born April 20th, 1805, d. Nov. 5th, 
Emily Ann, his wife, born May 25th, 
d. Jan. 28th 1889. 

188. Robert Arthur Bonnor-Mavrice, 
born Feb. 15th, 1877, d. April 24th, 1880. 

189. Mary Jane Fawkes, elder daughter 


John Thornton Grant, 
1812, d. Jan. 15th, 


of the Bengal 
of Darjeeling, 
1874. 
1822, 


of the Rev. F. F. Fawkes, d. July 93rd, 
1883, aged 40. Revd, Frederic Francis 
Fawkes, M.A., d. Dec. Ist, 1883, aged 72. 


Mary Brapsy, widow of C apt. Edward Tay- 
lor Brapsy, HL.E.LC.S., d. April 14th, 1884, 


aged 84. Charles Edward Fawkes, grand- 
son of above, and younger son of ‘Revd. 
F. F. Fawkes, M.A., d. Dec. 11th, 1896, 
aged 47. 

190. Frances Susan Varpy, d. Dec. 23th, 
1884, aged 10 years and. 4 months. 

191. Eleanor Kezia Corrs, d. May 
19th, 1866. 

192. James, 3rd son of George Daniel 
and Ann Drxon, d. June 15th, 1861, aged 


30th, 1861, aged 


14. Ann Drxon, d. Nov. 
her husband, 4. 


52. George Daniel Dixon, 

Oct. 11th, 1869, aged 65. 
193. In memory | of Mrs. Ann Hoes, | 

born the 16th of July, 1728. | A sincere 
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the 16th of April, 1777. | 
extinct, | and now I sleep in the Dust. 

194. In Memory of | Mr. W. 
sHaw, | Distiller & Citizen | of London, | 
who departed this life | July 29th, 1781 | 
aged 67 years. 


195. Matilda, wife of William 8, Savn- | 


pERS, daughter of General James Power, 


R.A., born Jan, 11th, 1811, d. July 3rd, | 
Caroline Matilda, their daughter, | 
born March dist, 1841, d. Oct. 25th, 1894. | 
Louisa Sophia, eldest daughter of William 


1894. 


$. SAUNDERS, and Sophia Antoinette, his 


wife, born Sept. 18th, 1827, d. May 11th, | 


1894. 


196. 
Richard and Elizabeth JeN«ins, born Oct. 
26th, 1874, d. Sept. 12th, 1895. 


d. Aug. 5th, 1891. 


197. Ann, daughter of Elizabeth Bra- 
cHer, d. Dec. 4th, 1858, aged 5. Thomas, 
her husband, d. Dec. 10th, 1872, aged 55. 
Elizabeth Frances, his mother, d. Jan. 7th, 
1864, aged 74. 

198. James Biort, d. 
aged 59. 

199. Mary, 3rd daughter of John and 
Louisa Serer, d. at Folkestone, Dec. 3rd, 
1884, aged 29. 

200. William Jenntnes, d. Nov. 29th, 
1883, aged 84. Jemima Fret», his sister, d. 
Nov. 4th, 1888, aged 82. Ann JENNINGS, 
his sister, d. Sept. 25th, 1889, aged 79. 
Mary. his wife, d. Nov. 26th, 1887, aged 80. 


201. Ernest Stephen Gillingham Fry, d. 
May 30th, 1893, aged 22. 

202. Hliza, widow of S. H. Byrne, Esq., 
of Brighouse, Yorkshire, d. Oct. 18th, 1898. 


May 15th, 1869, 


203. Louisa, wife of William Alexander | 


GarDEN, born Sept. 7th, 1837, d. Jan. Ist, 
1895. 


204. Alicia QuintAN, born 1802, d. 1888. 


205. Elizabeth Josephine Mrtier, daugh- 
ter of William Miller, Esq., Royal <Artil- 
lery, d. April 9th, 1859, aged 31. Mary 


Bramham Mrtxer, her sister, d. Apri fae: F 
ramham Mrtter, her sister, d. April 2nd, | raise £500,000 in 


| £100, and a further sum of £300,000 by the 


1860, aged 31. 


206. John Frederick LuxMoors, Capt., 
R.M.L.L, Adjt. 2 Staff. V. Regt., d. Nov. 
12th, 1882, aged 35. 
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Christian | and a Faithful Friend. | Died | 
My days are| June 7th, 1889, aged 87. 


Drap- | 


Margaret BracHer, 2nd daughter of | 


Esther, | 
their third daughter, born Dec. drd, 1877, | 
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| 207. ILLINGwortH, d. 
Maria Jane 
| InLinGwortu, her sister, d, Jan. 31st, 1897, 


aged 97. 

208. Sophia THumwoop (née Cuacy), 
d. July 29th, 1884, aged 46. Charles 
THuMwoop, d. Dec. 22nd, 1899, aged 71. 

209. John Barus, Artist, born March 
| Srd, 1849, d. Nov. 13th, 1874. 

210. Caroline Fisuer, d. Jan. 16th, 1898, 
aged 39. 

On the triangular plot of ground in front 
of the Church door. 


Charlotte Ann 


211. Kenneth Mackenzie, d. July 7th. 
| 1889. 
212. Sarah, wife of George Krersuaw, d. 


Feb. 12th, 1861, aged 65. 


213. To the Memory of | Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hanp, | the beloved wife of the Rev. | John 
Hanp, Vicar of this parish, | her afflicted 
| Husband has created | this monument from 
a consciousness | of her own virtue and a 
sure trust | in the Mercies of God | and the 
Merits of our Blessed Saviour,| she departed 
| this life | in full hopes of a Better, | on 
| the 11th day of April, 1792. | John Hann, 
her Husband—a Man of primitive manners 
and unaffected piety—d. March 15th, 1809, 
aged 82, 


N. R. Ker. 


Eton College. 


(Yo be continued). 


Watertoo Bripce.—Most of the news 
papers have provided histories of this struc- 
ture, more or less adequate, since its closing 
on the night of May 10. The early history 
prior to its re-naming is of some interest, 
and although it is generally realised that 
it was, until its opening by the Prince 
Regent in 1816, known as the Strand Bridge, 
its first inception has not been credited to 
anyone in particular. This honour is due 
to George Dodd, who in 1805 put forward 
the first proposal for its provision. A few 
years later—actually June, 1809—is_ the 
date of the first Act of Parliament incorpor- 
ating the proprietors. The Company 
founded the same year was empowered to 
transferable shares of 


issue of new shares or by mortgage. i cer- 


| tificate for share No. 3296 is before me, and 


from other papers it is apparent that its 
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proprietor ‘‘ Mr. George Watts,’’ paid the 
necessary deposit and subsequent calls, 
totalling to the full value. 

Various statistical measurements and the 
correct assigninent of the project to George 
Dodd are provided in the 
Arts,’ December, 1813. This descriptive 
article gives particulars of great interest at 
the moment. Although credit is and has 
been given to John Rennie for the design of 
the bridge, it is apparent that he submitted 
several designs, including one of seven and 
one of nine arches. Subsequent Acts of 
Parliament authorised the raising of fur- 
ther sums, and, finally, the third Act of 
Parliament, dated July, 1816, granted addi- 
tional powers. In this Bill a clause was 
introduced changing the name from _ the 
‘Strand Bridge’”’ to the ‘‘ Waterloo 
Bridge,’’ which name it popularly 
until the end. 

The first pile was driven March 1, 1811, 
and on Oct. 11 following the first stone was 
privately laid by Mr. Henry Swann, M.P.. 
Chairman of the Directors. It was finally 
completed and opened June 18, 1816, by the 
Prince Regent. Subsequently a toll was 


imposed (redeemed by purchase) which was | 
paid for nearly three generations of that | 
century in various ways, most remarkably 


by the vouchers issued by Robert Owen at 


277, Gray’s Inn Road, for goods deposited | 


there for sale. 
Ateck ABRAHAMS. 


‘Tue Prasant’s Crever Davucuter.’—In 


the terminal part of this story in Grimm’s | 
H. B. Paull, | 


Mrs, 
Frederick Warne 


‘Fairy Tales,’ trans. 

London and New York, 
and Co., n.d., p. 367, 

taken for wife a peasant’s 
cuses her for having insulted him, 
enjoins her to go home, as she should not 
be his wife any longer. He told her, how- 
ever, to take with her what she loved best 
in the world, and depart. Then she per- 
suaded him to take one parting cup with 
her, made him sound asleep through a 
soporific potion, and conveyed him with her 
to her father’s cottage, where he was laid 
on the bed. After the King had awoke, she 
came in and said: ‘‘ Dear lord and king, 


you told me to take with me from the castle 
whatever was best and dearest; now I have 
nothing in the world better or dearer than 
you, therefore I have brought you with me.” 
The tears, on hearing this, 
King’s eyes ; 


stood in the 
so he took her back to his 
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castle, and thereafter nothing but death 
could divide them. For various versions of 
| the story, see Crane’s ‘Italian Popular 
| Tales,’ 1885, pp. 314, 382. 

Muja, a Japanese Buddhist priest, in his 
‘Shasekisht,’ finished a.p. 1285, tom, vii, 
gives a similar tale, which runs thus :— 

When a housewife in the province of Tétémi 
was on horseback to depart after her divorce, 
the man told her to take whatever she loved 
with her, as it was then the usage with every 
divorced wife to do so. ‘Thereupon the woman 
laughed guilelessly, saying, * What shall I take 
with me? whereas I have been forced to leave 
you, my dearest one.’ ‘This sincere heart- 
touching speech greatly moved the man, who 
made no delay to re-unite with her and lived 
in peace until they were separated by death. 

In a Japanese interlude named ‘ The Bag 
of Divorce’ (17th cent.?), a man sends a 
letter of divorce to his wife. The infuriated 
vixen comes in with a bag, pretending she 
has something to take in it with her. Being 
questioned what thing she wants, she 
answers, ‘‘ This is the very thing,’’ withal 
hooding him with the bag and striving to 
lead him captive. His eyes blinded, and his 
neck strangulated, he piteously asks her par- 
don and promises never to divorce her. 
(Zoku Ky6égenki,’ tem, 1ii). 

Kuwacusu Mrnagata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of-only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 





A Buack-LetTeR Book.—Can any of your 
readers enable me to identify the following 
Black-letter Book (complete save the title 
page). I have sought the aid of the author- 
ities of the British Museum, but they can- 
not identify the book. A former owner had 
it bound with the title ‘Treasure of Pore 
men, 1543.’ There are many copies in eXis 
tence of a very much smaller book with that 
title of about that date, containing pre 
scriptions for bodily ailments. ; 

The book I have—of about 400 pages—is 
a digest of the practical teaching of Holy 
Scripture, including the Apocrypha. There 
are 134 chapters, the first, ‘of Miracles, 
the jlast ‘of the pretious deathe of the 
Just,’ the latter beginning, ‘‘ When Caine 
and Abell were in the field Caine rose up 
| against Abel and slue hym. John dothe 
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shewe the cause: for hys woorkes and 
doynges were evel, and hys brother’s just.’ 
[ have devoted a good deal of time to per- 
sonal research without avail, 
Wittram Woop. 
39a, Chesham Street, S.W.1. 


‘“WitpinG.’’--Among the expenses (Acc. 
Exch. K.R. 5/20) of a galley of six score 


oars built at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1295-6, | 


was the cost of several stones of wilding. 
The clearing of the space for 


and in statements of payments for 
are these 


Edw. I., 
the second and following weeks 
entries : 

Dominica proxima ante festum Sancti Thome 
Apostoli, - In ij petris de Burre_emptis 
de Thoma Palmer et quatuor petris de Wyldyng 
emptis de vxore Andree Skaket xx d... . 

Die Veneris in vigilia Natalis Domini... . 
In iiij petris de Wyldyng emptis de vxore 
Stephani Be xij d . 


Die lonis et die Veneris proximis post festum | 


Natalis domini In vna petra de Wyldyng 
empta de vxore Thome le Lung iij d 

Dominica proxima post Epiphaniam domini 
.. In tribus petris de Wyldyng emptis de vxore 
Stephani Be, precium petre iij d, ix d 

Die dominica proxima post festum sancti 
Hillarii .. ... In quartuor petris de Wilding 
emptis de vxore magistri Willelmi*. 


oceans 


And so on, the purchase being always 
from a married woman, frequently the wife 
of one of the men responsible for the build- 
ing. 
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| milk for “ flawnery,” unadulterated cream for 
custards, and pure fresh butter for pasties. 
| The arms of Islington, it was proposed, should 
be three milk tankards proper on a field of 
clouted cream, three green cheeses on a shelf 
of cake bread, a frumenty bowl, stuck with 
horn spoons, and, for supporters, a grey mare 
(used to carry the milk tankards) and her 
silly foal; the motto “‘ Lac caseus infans” or 
‘“* Trish Cheese and Cream,” the milkwives’ cry 
in London streets. 

What was the nature or variety of the 
cheese the milkwives cried in London as 
“fresh cheese ’’’? and was the above quoted 

| the only cry? 

I am under the impression that I was told 
by relatives who were in London during the 
first half of the last century that the 
cheeses sold in the streets at that time were 
soft cheeses, about 3 inches in diameter, and 

/about 1 inch thick, of a consistency like a 
| green unmatured Camembert, and that they 
were placed on mats of green rushes. 

Is there any reference to indicate whether 
the cheeses sold in the streets of London in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
'even later, were made from rennetted milk, 
| or from milk gone sour? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


CREAM-POKE.—-The word Cream-poke occurs 
/as a place-name in Searby and North Kel- 
sey. Co. Lincoln. I cannot find it in any 
| dictionary: perhaps Mr. Hepcer Watiacn 
could explain it. 


G. S. GrBpons. 


I have consulted the General Indexes to | 


Series IV and VI to XI_ unsuccessfully : 
Palsgrave (1530) gives ‘‘ Wyldyng a sower 
apple, pomme de boys,” and five years 
earlier, ‘The Grete Herball,’ cclxxxiii (1529) 
() ij: ‘‘ De macianis pomis. 
or wyldynges.”’ It seems hardly probable 
that the shipwrights were regaled with crab 
apples in mid-winter. 

Can it have meant some sort of material 


for caulking ? 
Q. V. 


LonpoN STREET CHEESE-SELLERS’ Cry.—In 
‘Old and New London,’ by Walter Thorn- 
bury (1897) there is the following 
graph under ‘ Islington’: 


In the great entertainment given at Kenil- | 


worth by the Earl of Leicester to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1575, a minstrel discoursed with 
tiresome minuteness on the Islington dairies, 
that supplied London bridal parties with fru- 
menty, not over sodden, for parridge, unchalked 





* This was master William de Wayneflete, 
master of the work of building the galley. 


Wood crabbes, | 


para- | 


CARLYLE AND Montesquiru.—Carlyle, in 
the opening words of ch. i. of bk. 2 of ‘ The 
French Revolution,’ says :— 

A paradoxical philosopher, carrying to the 
uttermost length that aphorism of Mont- 
esquieu’s “ Happy the people whose annals 
are tiresome,” has said, ‘“‘ Happy the people 
| whose annals are vacant.” In which saying, 

mad as it looks, may there not still be found 

some grain of reason? 

But in the course of ch. i. of bk. 16 of his 
| ‘ Friedrich IT of Prussia,’ he alludes to 
‘‘ \Montesquieu’s aphorism, ‘Happy the 
People whose Annals are blank in History- 
Books ’.’’ 

What precisely did Montesquien say? 

In King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions’ (1904), at p. 391, ‘‘ Heureux les 
|peuples dont histoire est ennuyeux”’ 
| occurs among the ‘‘Adespota.”’ 
| H. P. Jones, in his ‘ Foreign Phrases and 
| Quotations’ (1900), at p. 235, gives as a 
| proverb ‘‘ Heureux Jes peuples qui n’ont 
i pas d’histoire.”’ 
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Usually one hears the proverb in the form 
*“ Happy is the nation (or country) that has 
no history.” 

It may be noted that George Eliot, in 
“The Mill on the Floss’ (Bk. vi. ch. 3) 
says, ‘‘The happiest women, like the hap- 
piest nations, have no history.”’ 

Joun B. WatNewRicHt, 


MYNHEER VAN DoNCK, WiuO NEVER GOT 
DRUNK.—I have a faint recollection of an 
old ditty concerning this worthy, who im- 
bibed draughts as deep as the Zuyder-Zee 
with impunity, One of the Dutch Ben- 
tincks, who served in the Coldstream Guards, 
and ultimately became a Colonel of that 
famous Regiment, was nicknamed amongst 


his brother officers, more than half a cen- | 


tury ago: ‘‘ Mynheer van Donck,’’ or “ 
Donck,’’ for short. 

Can anyone give me the exact wording of 
this ancient gibe? Dating back to the 
eighteenth century, at least. 


van 


W.-C..°C. 
Ricuarp Moses.—I should be pleased to 
have the gaps in the following record filled 
up: 
Margaret, daughter of Richard Moses of. . 


in Yorkshire, married..... Thomas Hewitt, 
R.N., of St. Neotts. 
The further information is added that 


Margaret ‘Moses was described as grand- 
aunt of Mary Moses, who married Aubrey 
Beauclerk, Lord Burford. 

Lord Burford hecame 6th 
Albans (1802-1815). 


Duke 


of St. 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

JENNET ETHERINGTON.—This lady died in 
1541, and was buried at Holme-on-Spalding 
Moor, East Riding of Yorkshire. She had 
issue two sons, Richard and William, and 
three daughters Jane, Agnes, and Isabel. 
The son William was the grandfather of 
Sir Richard Etherington, Governor of Pick- 
ering Castle. from which office he was dis- 
missed in 1628. The parentage of Jennet 
Etherington is desired, and_ the correct 
name of her husband. It has been suggested 
that the latter was Randall Etherington, 
who died in 1525. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
JoHN Westey’s Works, Ep. 1809.—I 
should be obliged if I could be furnished 


with any information respecting an edition | 
of John Wesley’s Works in sixteen volumes, | 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
| which was issued in 1809. 


| Editor,’ 





This edition is 
stated in a preface signed ‘‘ Joseph Benson, 
’ to have been published by order of 
the General Methodist Conference, 

I presume that the Editor is the Joseph 
Benson whose biography appears in _ the 
‘D. N. B.,’ and whose connection with Wes. 
ley is recounted therein. It this is so, it 
appears curious that, neither in the article 
on Wesley, nor in that on Benson, is any 
mention made of the part taken by the lat- 
ter in the issue of so important a work. 

H. J. AYLirre. 

20, College Road, Brighton. 


OFFICERS OF STATE IN Spatn.—I should be 
grateful if any reader would refer me to a 
book giving details of the functions of the 
Constable and other officers of stata in Cas- 
tile and Aragon, in the twelfth century and 
later. 

H. 


G. WHITE. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

Ricuarp Newroy, first Principal of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. According to the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ he married twice. | 
should be glad to learn the dates of his two 
marriages, 

G. F. R. B. 

Mace Famrry.—l1 shall esteem it a great 
favour if anyone can oblige me with inform- 
ation concerning the Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire families of this name _ before 
1800. I am anxious to trace ancestors of 
Thomas Holloway Mace, 177— to 1854, date 
of his birth, which parish, and name of 
parents. 

I should also be glad of records of Mace 
wills from 1750 to 1881. of both counties. 
All information will be much appreciated 
and acknowledged by 


CHartes A, MACcE. 
10, Brighton Road, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.16. 


Hewitt, PENNSYLVANTtAN ITRONMASTER. — 
In an article on ‘‘ Why Scotchmen get on,” 
The Spectator (July 13, 1867) quotes Hewitt 
as stating publicly that “‘even a Yankee... 
is no match for a Scotchman.’’ Where and 
when did Hewitt make the statement ? 

J. M. Butuocu. 

45, Doughty Street, W.C. 

Canwoop, NEaR WInpsor AND EGHAM.— 
I_ shall be grateful to any reader who can 
inform me “of the whereabouts of this resi- 
dence or hamlet, which existed about 1700, 
and the origin of its name. 


JUNE 7, 1924, 
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I am cut off from books of reference. 
Manning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ 
or ‘The Victoria County History’: Surrey 
or Berkshire, might mention it. 

The name may later have become cor- 
rupted into Kenwood. It would seem to be 
the tendency, e.g., Kent County and the 
estate of Kenwood at Hampstead. Indeed, 
the latter example would seem to be closely 
related to the place I am seeking, its original 
spelling having been Caenwood. Can there 
be any connection, I wonder. Also I won- 
der whether there can be any connection 
with the River Kenet, near Windsor. 

Is or was there a Canwood or Kenwood 
in Nottinghamshire. 

M. 8.-8. 


Tur Wetsu Coast.—Deces any record exist 
of denudation or destruction of the Welsh 
coast?) Have geologists investigated as to 
whether Wales and Ireland were ever con- 
joined ? 

EK. E. Cope. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Oxpest INHABITED Housk IN THE BRITISH | 


Istes.—What is the oldest inhabited house 
or castle existing in the British Isles ? 
KE. E. Cope. 
Recusancy.—Did the Recusant persecu- 


tion extend to Wales and Ireland ? 
K, E. Cope. 





Replies. 


THE WITCH COUNTESS OF 
(cxlvi. 381). 


All the early histories of the 
Counts of Anjou ave mentioned and 
decribed in ‘ Recherches Historiques sur 
PAnjou et ses Monuments,’ by J. F. Bodin 


ANJOU 


ancient 


| name furnishes the heading of 
| ences quoted. 


(Député de Maine at Loire) (Saumur, chez | 


Degouy ainé, Imprimeur-Libraire, 1821, 2 
vols.). The so-called ‘‘ diabolical origin ”’ 
of the Counts of Anjou as Bodin points out, 
probably owed its ovigin to a saint of the 
Catholic Church :—‘‘'Saint Bernard, qui 
naimait pas plus Henri IT que Geoffroi-ie- 
Bel, son pére, disait du premier: Jl est 
venu du diable il y retournera.”’ 

J. F. Bodin who was a Royalist politician 
and a member of several French learned 
societies, was born at Angers in 1766, and 
died in 1829. He sent printed copies (with 
his autograph signature) of the above men- 
tioned work, and his ‘ Recherches Histor- 
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iques sur la Ville de Saumur’ to the Royal 
Antiquarian Society in London. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Dr. Round has dealt with this legend and 
similar medieval tales in his ‘ Peerage and 
Pedigree,’ ii, 258-268. 

The suggestion that the Angevin myth 
was ‘‘ wrought out’’ in the tenth century, 
‘“by way of explaining the career of Fulk 
the Black,’’ was made originally by Miss 
Norgate in her ‘England under the Ange- 
vin Kings,’ i. 143. But I do not think that 
there is any reason to carry back the story 
to the tenth century and I doubt if the old 
romancers wanted any special reason for the 
invention of their fables. For their reckless 
disregard of facts, cf. Dr. Round’s remarks, 
U.S. 

G. H. Wuirer. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


Count Borouwtrasxi (13 S. i. 467, 
517; exlvi, 31, 89, 125, 513, 386).—A few 
weeks ago. when attending a meeting in 
Durham Town Hall, I noticed a picture 
hanging in the entrance hall, which struck 
me as being a portrait of the person whose 
the refer- 
At the time I was not able 
to institute inquivies to verify my idea. 
Since then, owing to the kindness of a 
friend—Alderman John T. Boyd-—-I have 


| been supplied with the following informa- 


tion, 

The picture is an original one—a portrait 
of the diminutive Count—painted by an 
artist named Hastings. It was presented 
to the Corporation of the City by Judge 
Greenwell, who inherited it from a relative, 
a member. of the firm of Hutchinson and 
Greenwell, wine and spirit merchants, of 


Durham. For many years prior to the 
death of Mr. Greenwell, it hung in the 
| offices of the firm in the Market Place, 


Durham. 

The drawing mentioned by G. FE. P. A. 
(ante p. 313) is one of very great interest 
to citizens of the Cathedral town, showing, 
as it appears to do, the condition of the 
North Bailey at the time when it must have 
been executed, for the ancient gateway re- 


ferred to has been non-existent since 1818 
(v. ‘Sketches of Durham.’ by the Rev. 
George Ornsby, 1846). 

The ‘‘ Mr. Matthews’’ whose name ap- 
peared on the advertisement was, un- 
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doubtedly the celebrated actor, Charles Mat- 
thews, the elder, to whom the Count had 
been introduced by Myr. Stephen Kemble. 
Mr. Matthews became on very 
terms with the little man, and accompanied 
him when he paid a visit to George IV just 
prior to the latter’s coronation (1821). On 
this occasion he presented his Majesty with 
a copy of his Memoirs, published in a hand- 
some octavo volume, and in return he was 
made the recipient of a gold watch, which 
gave him unbounded delight. In thanking 
My. Matthews for the trouble he had taken, 
the Count said in his broken English, ‘‘ Ah! 
you are a good creature, upon my vord; in 
Durham, I tink you only funny Mattoos; I 
say you are kind Mattoos, and very good to 
your Borouwlaski.”? (Month!y Chronicle of 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JUNE 7, 1924, 


{ ° : . e 
/ amassed a fortune consisting of landed and 
| personal property valued at one and a halj 


friendly | 


| quently, in the latter 
| eagle took as his second wife Mary 


million sterling. He sat as M.P. for the 
County of York (1826-1830). 

His son, William Marshall, was M.P. 
respectively for Leominster, Petersfield and 
Carlisle. He married in 1828, Georgiana 
Christiana, seventh daughter of George Hib- 
bert, of Munden, Herts. 

Another son, John Marshall, was M.P, 
for Leeds, 1832-5. 

Two other sons married into the family 
of Lord Monteagle. Henry Cooper Marshall 
married in 1837 the Hon. Catherine Anne 
Lacy Spring Rice, second daughter of Lord 
Monteagle, and in 1841 James Garth Mar- 
shall married her eldest sister, the Hon, 
Mary Alicia Pery Spring Rice. —Subse- 
year, Lord Mont- 
Anne, 
the eldest daughter of John Marshall, senr, 
She thus became step-mother-in-law to her 


{ two brothers. 


North Country Lore and Legend, vol. i. 
1887). 
H. Askew. 
STATUE OF CAIN AND ABEL RY JuN OF 
BotocGna: Group at HovincHam Hat 
(exlvi, 172, 218, 257).—The inquiry by | 


Count PuLunxkerr at the last reference may 
be partially answered by the following facts 


toria County Histories ’). 
Hovingham Hall was built in the Italian 
style by Thomas Worsley, Esq., 


in 1750. | 


During the reign of George III this gentle- | 


man held the office of Surveyor-General of 
the Board of Works. The King presented 
him with the statuary group, depicting 
Samson slaying a Philistine, executed by 
John of Bologna, which adorns the entrance 
hall of the mansion. A Latin inscription 
conveys the information that it was given 
by Philip IV to Charles I on his departure 
from Spain, and by the latter it was pre- 
sented to the Duke of Buckingham. When 
it was returned to the Royal Collection I 
cannot say. 
H, Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Tue Marsuatt Famity or LeEeps (cxlvi. 
188, 350).—-F'rom the ‘Annals of Yorkshire,’ 
vol. ii, compiled by Henry Schroeder, and 
brought down to 1852, I have obtained the 
following information about the family of 
John Marshall, Esq., of Leeds, which, how- 
ever, I am unable to connect with the family 
dealt with at the above references. Mr. 


Schroeder acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

John Marshall began his life with very 
small means, but by ingenuity and industry 





| steads on the Cumberland shores of 


Cordelia, another daughter of John Mar- 
shall, married in October, 1841, Professor 
Whewell, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 


gleaned from vol. i. ‘ North Riding’ (‘ Vic- | bridge. 


John Marshall’s death occurred at Hall- 
Lake 
Ullswater, on June 6, 1845, 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Sir Otrver Leaver (exlvi. 361, 404).— 
Sir Oliver Leder resided at Place House, 
Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire. It is 
probably an old manor house of the Eliza- 
bethan period, opposite the Church, and is 
now used as a farm-house. The name 
Place House is thought to mean ‘“‘ Palace 
House ’’ or ‘‘ Court House.’? The property 
belonged to the Manor of Beachamsted, and 
it was probably the Manor House of the de 
Beauchamps. 


John Leland in his ‘Itinerary,’ men- 
tions this house in 1538. 
Oliver Leder bought the Rectory and 


Rectory Manor of Henry VIII in 1539 for 
£1,430. A copy of the deed is now pre 
served at the Vicarage. The Edwardian 
inventories for Huntingdonshire state that 
when Oliver Leder was at Place House the 
roof of the church fell in. On some old 
carved woodwork in the church is. this 
inscription : 

Of your Charyte pray for the good estate of 


| Olyver Leder ‘and Frances hig wife, Anno 


] 


Domini 1539. 
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“Olyver Leder ’’ died in 1557. and his 
wife Frances soon afterwards. On her 
death the property of Gt. Staughton Rec- 
tory passed to her uncle, Thomas Baldwin, 
of Staughton House. The Manor of Beach- 
amsted was purchased by Sir James Dyer, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who then came to reside at Place House. 

The will of Olyver Leder in the Arch- 
deaconry of Hunts, xi. 84, contains the fol- 
lowing : 

Olyver Leder of Moche Stoughton, Esquier, 
21 Sept. Ist and 2nd year of Philip and Mary. 
My body to be buried on the North side of the 
Quire next to the wall of the High Altar in 
the Parish Church of Moche Stoughton (if I 
die there). 

Further details may be found in ‘ A His- 
tory of the Parish of Great Staughton, 
Huntingdonshire’ (with a view of Place 
House), by the late Vicar, the Rev. H. G. 
Watson, St. Neot’s, 1916; and also in the 
Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire Archeological Society, vol. 
iii, 1914, pp. 28, 33, 37, 108, 200, 204, and 
there is also a view of Place House. 

Hersert E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 

RussEtt: GuLperorD (exlvi. 344, 401).— 
Anne, daughter of William Guldéford of 
Rolvenden, married William Darell of Cale- 
hill, and died 5 Jan., 1485, according to the 
Visitation of Kent, 1619 (Tflarleian Soc.). 
She had a brother Edward, who was Sheriff, 
1439. Krom Hasted, one gathers her mother 
was Joane, only daughter and heir of John 
de Halden, of Halden in Rolvenden, Jane, 
the only daughter of a later Sir Edward 
Guldeford, of the same place, married Sir 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, and after- 
wards Duke of Northumberland, and was 
mother of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
and of Lord Guildford Dudley, and grand- 
mother of Sir Philip Sidney. (Under the 
Empson and Dudley régime-—temp. Hen. 
VIl—Guldeford was Dudley’s ‘‘man of 
business in London,” and was made guar- 
dian to the future Duke of Northumberland, 
hence the marriage!) I do not think there 
was any ‘heraldic’? family of Guldeford 
but that of Rolvenden. ; 
pedigree of several generations of them in 
the Brit. Museum, but I know of no satis- 
factory account of the whole line 

Percy Hutpurp. 


“BOS. ry “Toe Kyrcur or THe Bury- 
ING Pestte’ (exlvi. 379).—Mr. WiITHING- 

. nl ‘ , 
ton’s note on the cryptic letters ‘F. 8.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


There is a MS. | 
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leads me to ask when it first became cus- 
tomary for tradesmen to indicate the prices 
of their goods by letters, instead of plain 
figures? If it was a usual proceeding in 
the seventeenth century then there is no 
puzzle whatever in Humphrey’s saying to 
Lucy : 
If you desire the price, sute from your eye, 
A beam to this place, and you shall espie 
I'.S., which is to say my sweetest Honey, 
They cost me three and twopence, or no money. 
‘“* My sweetest Honey” is, of course, an 
apostrophe to Luce, which would be made 
clearer by a comma after ‘‘ which is to say.” 
Supposing the tradesman who supplied the 
gloves to have selected as his cipher word, 
‘“‘misfortune,’’ which fulfils the necessary 
condition of having ten letters, all different, 
to represent the numerals 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9. Three and twopence would then 
be represented by F.S. Lucy would not be 
able to tell what the letters really stood for, 
any more than we can read tradesmen’s 
ciphers to-day. But the little joke would 
go down quite well with a modern audience, 
as it would in Fletcher’s time, supposing 
that the tradesmen of his day had the sama 
mysterious method of marking their prices. 
G. A. ANDERSON. 


Rosert Nares, Putiotocist (cxlvi. 383). 
—In the Rev. G. Cecil White’s ‘ Remini- 
scences of the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D.,’ 
there is a short pedigree of the family, 
‘kindly supplied to the author by H. J. 
Curston Walker, Esq.,’’ which states that 
the philologist’s mother was ‘ Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rev. S. Smith, D.D.’’ This, of 
course, veveals confusion. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1830 gives the respective dates of his three 
marriages as 1784, 1794, 1800. Waltiwell 
and Wright, in their edition of his ‘ Glos- 
sary,’ gives the dates of the first and third 
only. 

G. A, GrBBs. 

PLANTAGENET Society (cxlvi, 363). — The 
Plantagenet Club is “‘ for men and women 
of good ancestry and tracing descent from 
the Royal House of Plantagenet, or from 
Scottish, Irish, or Welsh Kings and 
Princes.’? For particulars, apply by letter 


| to the Organising Secretary, 5. Clarendon- 


road, Holland Park, W.11. I quote this 
from The Morning Post of 11 Dec.,: 1923. 
A, H. W. Fynmore. 

About two months ago a notice appeared 

in The Times notifying the proposed forma- 
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tion of a ‘‘ Plantagenet Club,” to be open 
to descendants of the Plantagenets, and also 
to those claiming descent from the Scottish 
and Irish Kings. A stamped and addressed 
envelope (for reply) enclosed in a letter ask- 
ing for particulars, met with no response, 
and a week or so later Punch had a para- 
graph wondering if there would be room for 
the ‘“‘poor Plantagenets’’ if descendants of 
Irish Kings were admitted! (or words to that 
effect). 

I presume that nothing came of the ven- 
ture, as such a club, if it were to represent 
what it claimed to do, would require that 
its members’ titles to such descents should 
be properly authenticated, and as this could 
not be done without, in most cases, consider- 
able expense, the club’s aims would be 
defeated, as I gathered from the advertise- 
ment that it was not intended that it should 
be primarily a home for the rich. 

C..8. C. (B/C). 

Funerat Custom: CoveRING OF Mrrrors 
(exlvi. 325, 386).—Nearly seventy years since, 
in Durham, I remember seeing my grand- 
mother when laid out. Mirror and pictures 
were covered with white sheets. I was told 
then, or later, that this was done lest per- 
sons seeing themselves reflected, the corpse 
should also be seen looking over their 
shoulders, and give them a fright. Not that 
it portended another decease. The portent 
for that was the house-door being shut 
between the coffin’s being put in the hearse 
and the funeral procession being complete. 

These were the days when two mutes with 
crépe-covered staves stood on either side of 
the door till the mourners had come out. 

Women did not go to funerals in the 
North of England then. The nearest male 
relatives wore large black cloaks, and the 
clergyman of the parish was presented with 
a black silk scarf (three of which would 
make a lady’s gown). 
his surplice the next Sunday. 

At the death of the master of the house 
the clocks were stopped till after the funeral. 

A. P. 


** RARITIES”? AT 
(cxlvi. 


CENTURY 
SHOREDITCH 


SEVENTEENTH 
CHARING CROSS AND 


191).—‘‘ Mr. Hubertt’s’’ was probably the | 


collection referred to in the following cata- 
logue : 

A Catalogue of many natural rarities, with 
great industry..... collected by R. Hubert, 
alias Forges, and dayly to be seen at the place 
ealled the Music House, at the Miter, near the 
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west end of St. Paul’s Church, pp. 76, 8° London, 
1664. 
Any particulars of this man would be 
useful. 
J. ARDAGH, 


A “Lams” Note (cxlvi. 378).—Lamb is, 
of course, quoting from Sir William 
Temple’s ‘ Essays.’ The ‘Oxford Diction. 
ary’ tells us that Maid Marian, as_ the 
name of one of the chief personages in the 
May-game and morris dance, occurs in the 
sixteenth century. See also Prof. E. K. 
Chambers’s ‘The Medieval Stage,’ 1903. 

The ‘O. IE. D. gives the passage from 
Temple pointing out that Johnson mis. 
quoted it and in consequence erroneously ex- 
plained ‘“‘ Maidmarian’’ as ‘‘a_ kind of 
dance,’’? a ‘‘ wild blunder ’’* which has been 
copied by other dictionaries, including the 
Century. 

Johnson himself says ‘‘ The examples are 
too often injudiciously truncated and _ per: 
haps sometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged 
in a mistaken sense; for in making this col- 
lection I trusted more to memory, than, in 
a state of disouiet and embarrassment, 
memory can contain, .. .’’* 

So it is in this instance, for the example 
from Temple, as quoted by Johnson, runs: 
‘“ A set of morrice-dancers danced a maid- 
marian with a tabor and pipe.” 

L. F, Powett. 


‘N. E. D.’ on ‘0. E. D.’ (cxlvi. 227, 
310, 367).—May I suggest, for the conve 
nience of those who would like to reply to 
your request en connaissance de cause, that 
references be given to the pages on which 
the question has recently been discussed ? 

I rather wonder whether CotoneL LeEsiiz 
does not understate his point as to the 
name ‘The Oxford English Dictionary’ 
on the covers of parts and sections. My in- 
was slightly _ earlier. 
May we know the exact date? 

Equally, I think, he overstates the effect 
of post-prandial references to the Dictvon- 
ary. What else could they call it then,— 
and there? 

R. J. W. 


Ancient Hpratpic FrEscors IN CHURCHES 
(exlvi. 120, 221).—Having visited over 300 
churches in Wiltshire and surrounding 
counties in search of Heraldry, I can safely 
say I have only come across one example 
On the north wall of the north transept of 


cicrminecgtansnnsia a 





* Johnson’s Preface to his Dictionary. 
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Ampney Crucis Church, near Cirencester, 
Gloucester, are three shields painted. The 
centre one is Vair, Beauchamp of Hache, 
Co, Somerset; the other two are indecipher- 
able. 

GitBert Prince. 


Bank or EnGtanp (exlvi. 119). — Mr. 
Acres will find a list of the Governors of 
the Bank of England from 1694—1887 in 
‘Principles of Banking,’ by Thomson Han- 
key, and a list of the Directors from 
1694—1847 in Francis’ ‘ History of the Bank 
of England,’ 

He will also find in Vhe Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street, the Staff Magazine of 
the Bank, interesting articles regarding the 
past history of the Bank, a 

R. C. 


MILKING Cats (exlvi, 84, 122, 161, 347). 
—In Warrack’s ‘ Scots Dialect Dictionary ’ 
the following words are each entered as a 
milkmaid’s call to a cow:—Cushie, Cushie- 
bounie, Trutchie, Ptruch, Ptruchie, Prochy, 


STEVENSON, 


Prutchee Proochy, Proochy-lady, Proochy- 
madam, Toorish, Howxie, Hawkie and 
Hurly. 

The following are entered as calls to 


calves to come to their 
Pease, Pees, and Peyay 

“Turrish ’’ is stated to be the call to a 
cow to stand still. 

Calls for cattle other than cows noted 
are: — Prou, Prow, Ptru, Ptroo, Ptrui, 
Ptrucai, Ptrumai, Troosh, Treesh, Trooy, 
Trow, Troush, Truey, Trui and Truish. 

It may be added that two words are given 
for a cow, namely ‘‘ Prowie,’’ and ‘“‘ Kye ”’ 
or ‘ Ky.” 


mothers :—Peasie, 


R. Hepcer WaALtAce. 


FLEET-MILK CHEESE (cx\lvi. 
‘E. D. D.’ notes two ‘fleet’? verbs: (a) 
fleet, perf. fleeted, pp. fleeted, to flow, con- 
fined mostly to Scotland 
whence the word fleeting, i.e., guttering. 
(b) fleet, perf. flet, pp. flat, flet, flit, 
fleeted, fletted, fletten, to skim, current gen- 


382).—The | 


and Yorkshire; | 


erally throughout England, whence the word | 


fleetings, curds from which cheese is made, 
the thick cream that rises to the surface of 
boiling whey. 

N. W. Hui. 


“ SHInGLED ”’? Harr (exlvi. 344, 387). 


—This is an American colloquialism, and | 
as such I prefer the definition of the verb | 
given in the ‘Standard Dictionary,’ 1923, | 
viz., ‘to cut the hair evenly and short all | 
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over the head,’’ to that of the ‘N. E. D.’ 
The derivation must be due to a misspel- 
ling of ‘‘cingle,’”’ to girdle, which is seen 
better in “‘ surcingle,’’ a horse’s girth, from 
super + cingulum, a belt. 
N. W. Huu. 


Ropinson Famity (cxlvi. 174, 220).—The 
Rev. John Robinson was born in Great Bri- 
tain in 1575, and educated at Cambridge. 
He for some time held a benefice in the 
Established Church, but in 1602 became pas- 
tor of a dissenting congregation in the 
North of England, and in consequence of 
persecution went with them to Holland in 
1608. After a short residence at Amster- 
dam they removed to Leyden. A part of 
his congregation emigrated to Plymouth in 
1620, and it was his intention to follow 
them with the remainder; but his sudden 
death, in March, 1625, prevented it. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Piayine Carps, ‘‘ SCIENTALL AND HISTOR- 
tcaL”’ (exlvi. 342, 387).—Though not quite 
relevant to the query, Mr. Stuart may be 
interested to know that two historic playing 
cards may be seen in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office, Chancery Lane. They 
will be found in Case H No. 94, and are 
illustrated in the Catalogue of Manuscripts. 
“On the backs of them are orders written 


' by Thomas, Lord Darcy, to his herd for the 


delivery of kids and heifers to certain per- 


/ sons named—16 January, 1518.” 


Watrer E. GawrHorp. 


Bopy Famity (12 S. xii. 312, 357; 13 S. 
i. 19).—This family seems widely distrib- 
uted. At) previous references it has been 
found in London, Somersetshire, Dorset- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Huntingdon- 
shire, Cornwall, Oxfordshire, Norfolk, and 
Belgium. To these may be added the N.E. 
of Scotland for Robert Body, of the diocese 
of Aberdeen, was atthe Scots College, Rome, 
from 1 Feb., 1624, to 11 Feb., 1625; see 
‘ Records of the Scots Colleges’ (New Spald- 
ing Club, Aberdeen, 1906), p. 107. 

Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


Umprettas (cxlvi. 306, 349, 369).—‘ Um- 
brellas and their History,’ by William Sang- 
ster, was published by E, Wilson, in 1855, 
Another edition, with illustrations by Ben- 
nett, was later issued by Cassell and Co., 
without a date on the title-page. The 
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‘English Catalogue of Books,’ gives the date 


of this issue as 1871. 
ArTHUR Mynortr. 
Other accounts to be 


consulted are:— 
Dennis : ‘Cities of Etruria,’ 1883. 
‘Church Umbrellas.’ — Andrews: ‘ Old 
Church Life.’ ‘ Evolution of the Umbrella,’ 
Chamber’s Journal,’ vol. Ixvi, 1890. 


“Story of the Umbrella,’ Pearson’s Maga- 
cine, vol. vi. 1898. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
Whetstone, Middlesex. 
On the title page of the list of the pic- 


tures to Foots Cray Place of about 1770, is ; 


a picture of the House with a gentleman in 


the garden holding an open umbrella. I) 


believe this engraving was afterwards used 
in the Gent.’s or the European Magazine. 
F., Witt1am Cock, M.D. 


Biottinec-Parer: a  DicKENS QUERY 
(cxlvi. 399). — The quotations in the 
‘N, E. D.’ date from 1519, and refer to 
blotting paper as common in 1755. The 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ says, without 
reference, that it is mentioned in 1465. It 


Was a coarse grey, unsized paper, fragments | 


of which have been found among the leaves 
of fiftenth century accounts, where it had 
been left after having been used for blot- 
ting. See Article ‘‘ Paper,’”’ vol. xx, p. 727; 
and also ‘N. & Q.’ 1S. viii 185, and 3S. 
iv. 497. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I am inclined to think blotting paper | 


must have been invented by 1780. I have a 
MSS. General Order Book of the orders 
issued by General Howe in N, America in 
1777 and 1778. 
a small piece of blotting paper. It has the 
texture of modern thickish typewriting 
paper, and has been pink, but the colour 
has come out and stained the white pages 
of the book. The blotting paper is laid 
paper, with no watermark, and has every 
appearance of being as old as the MSS. 
book. 


F. M. M. 
Hampton Hill. 


‘Tue Mepat or Joun Bayes’ (cxlvi. 381). 
—Neither Mr. G. A. Aitken, in ‘D. N. B.,’ 
nor Sir A. W. Ward and Mr. C. W. Pre- 
vité-Orton in ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature’ (1912), vol. viii. pp. 2, 
3, 5, 40, 92, express any doubt as to the 
attribution of this poem (1682) to Shadwell. 

A. R, Baytey. 


In it, among the pages, is | 


Witt1am Potteney, Eart or Batu (exlvi, 
383).—The ‘ Complete Peerage’ (1912) says 
| he was son and heir of Col, William P., of 

Misterton, Co, Leicester, by his 1st wife, 
Mary, dau. of — Floyd, and was b. April, 
| 1684. 








A. It. Baytey. 


| ORANGES AND Lemons (exlvi1. 344), — A 
series of the variants of this popular child- 
ren’s game will be found in Gomme’s 
‘Traditional Games,’ vol. ii, p. 25, et seq. 
Halliwell adopts the verses ‘The Merry 
Bells of London,’ from ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland,’ and dates the origin of the game 
at 1783. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| Davies or Ktnesranp (exlvi. 362).—There 
, is an account of this poet and divine in the 
|‘ D. N. B.,’ where it is stated that he was 
| born ‘on 30 Oct., 1709’ ;—Venn’s ‘Alumni 
| Cantabrigienses’ says ‘‘ at Shrewsbury.” 
| He is stated to have died unmarried in 1769. 
H. G. Harrison. 


| WittraM AND Lampert OsBALDESTON 
| (cxlvi. 363).—The will of William is dated 
| 1629, and was proved P.C.C. in 1647, in 
| which he refers to his brothers Lambert, then 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Robert. 
| See John White’s ‘ First Century of Scan- 
| dalous Malignant Priests,’ London, 1643, 
| p. 527, 

| H. G. Harrison. 


‘© Jorn your Fats ”’ (exlvi. 193, 259, 294), 
| I have now seen a copy of Planché’s book 
| and find that I was right in naming it as 
| the source of the story : 


I heard two criticisms from the gallery there 
| {the Coburg Theatre, otherwise the “ Old Vic”) 





. . . . The first was the rebuke of an indig- 
| nant deity, who, during the performance of a 
wretchedly written melodrama, most carelessly 
| represented, exclaimed, ““‘ We don’t expect n0 
grammar, but ey might let the scenes meet.” 

1é : 


—J. R. Plane ‘Recollections and Reflec- 
tions,’ 1872, i. 127. ; 
Davip SaLmon. 
Narberth. 


‘““A Farr Cow” (exlvi. 231).—This was 
fully explained by myself and many others 
in John o’ London’s a year or two ago. To 
cow or quell is good English, and when 4 
North-country man says ‘‘ This cows @ 
thing,’”’ he means that he has never seen the 
like: it ‘‘ beats everything.”’ Hence the 


noun. 
J. K. 
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“Two Faces unpEr OnE Hoop” (exlvi. 
191, 239, 293).—The phrase ‘‘ twee koppen in 
een muts’’ is used in Dutch for complicity 
of two, not duplicity of one. 

J. K. 


South Africa. 


AuTHOR WANTED (cxlvi. 383).— Lamb’s “ He 
talk’d about it and about it” is an adaptation 
of a line from Pope, the last of the four follow- 
ing :— 

For thee we dim the eyes, and stuff the head 

With all such reading as was never read: 

For thee explain a thing till all men doubt it, 

And write about it, Goddess, and about it. 


In the ‘ Dunciad,’ as we now have it, this 
forms part (Book iv. 249-252) of Aristarchus’s 
(ie., Richard Bentley’s) address to the goddess 
Dulness. It was originally, together with the 
next couplet, part of 'Tibbald’s invocation of the 
‘Goddess in Book I. FitzGerald makes an apt 
use of the phrase in stanza xxvii. of ‘ The 
Rubdiyat of Omar Khayydm’: 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 





PNotes on Books. 


Discourses on Dante. 
gent. (Harvard University Press: 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


THERE is usually something engaging about 
American criticism of medieval literature and 
history. We suspect there lies behind it a 
more youthful enthusiasm, a simpler, more 
spontaneous and more untrammelled enjoyment 
than commonly inspires writers on our side of 
the water. We also have our merits—in which, 
perhaps, we sometimes think our neighbours 
come behind. We are wary and weighted with 
traditions and experiences; careful of detail, 
but painstaking about its relevance; assiduous 
in balancing one thing against another, and 
reminding ourselves of many-sidedness and 
complexity everywhere, and rather unwilling to 
make one aspect of any subject our sole aim 
and study. Perhaps this last arises from a 
certainty that we shall be told by our critics 
we ought not to have forgotten the others. 
Professor Grandgent displays at their best 
the good qualities of Americian criticism. We 
feel, it is true, a little inclined to act the 
ungracious critic, upon whom we reflected a 
moment ago, and chide him for omitting about 
one-half of the Dante we dare to say we love 
as well as he does. We hardly know our poet 
when his bitterness, his burning wrath, his 
fierce interest in politics, his personal resent- 
ments are all kept out of the picture so com- 
pletely as to be barely even implied. _ Doubt- 
‘less they were imperfections; but, then, we 


By Charles Hall Grand- 
i Oxford 
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are sure Professor Grandgent will agree that 
imperfections have a direct effect in forming 
and giving character to virtues and mental 
powers, and so that, without reference to them, 
a man’s mind will not be understood. His 
Dante is to the Dante of history rather what 
Shelley’s imagination of a state 1s to the coun- 
tries and governments of the actual world. 

Nevertheless, allowance being made for omis- 
sions and for some over-refining, these are, in 
their general scope, instructive interpretations 
and in their treatment of detail, suggestive and 
interesting. In the chapter on ‘ Illumination ’ 
our author illustrates the accuracy of Dante’s 
observations on the effect of staring into the 
sun by an experience of his own at the time 
of a partial eclipse in 1892 visible at Boston. 
He quotes the passage in the * Convivio’ where 
Dante relates his experience of temporary 
tailure of sight, noting that the date of it 
might well fit in with a partial eclipse of the 
sun in December, 1295, which was visible in 
Italy. It is no far-fetched conjecture, though 
it cannot be definitely supported, that Dante, 
like out author, had unwisely stared at the 
sun, and thus was writing from personal know- 
ledge where he alludes to ‘‘ oechi ... dal Sol 
percossi, Sanza la vista ’’ and to the “ sfavillar 
d’intorno Qual ferro che boglieute esce del 
fuoco.” 

Pleasant and suggestive reading for any lover 
of letters, we think these discourses will best 
suit either the reader whose mind is still nearly 
blank as far as Dante is concerned; or else 
him who already possesses something more than 
what we may call undergraduate knowledge of 
him. To the former it may reveal some part 
of the meaning of Dante not only for literature 
as such but also for thought: to the latter, 
who can easily supplement it, it may serve as 
a refreshment and perhaps as a corrective. 


Jean Paul Marat: His Career before the Revo- 
lution. By Sidney L. Phipson. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net). 


Our readers will remember Mr. S. L. Pxirson’s 
articles on Marat as forming one of the out- 
standing contributions to the Twelfth Series. 
We now have this study before us, amplified 
and revised, in book form. The early life of 
the leaders in the French Revolution is a sub 
ject of much more than merely curfous or 
academic interest. We see deep and pressing 
problems focussed in their characters, their 
careers; fascinated, whether with horror or 
with admiration, we attempt to interpret 
them; but the first com for successful 
interpretation is a knowledge of facts, and 
where the existence of considerable lacunae 
has to be admitted, there also is virtually 
admitted the probable futility of the most bril- 
liant interpretation. One could point to no 
better illustration of all this than Marat. The 
detestation and admiration, alike unmeasured, 
of which he has been the object, would cer- 
tainly both have been qualified if his previous 
biographers had been acquainted with all that 
Mr. Phipson’s diligence and acumen have dis- 
covered_and placed within our reach. His life 
during the twelve years that he spent in Eng- 
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land had hitherto presented a mystery very 
nearly impenetrable; this monograph—as our 
readers know—has tracked his w ay from point 
to point. His extraordinary power of personal 
influence, his impudence, strangeness and re- 
pulsiveness display themselves throughout the 
many vicissitudes of his sojourn—in the veter- 
inary, the medical practitioner, the French 
teacher, the tambour-designer, the Bristel 
bookseller. He was brought to his lowest 
depth in the robbery at Oxford and the con- 
demnation to hulks; that is, so far as the 
story that can be traced rev eals him: there is 
hint of more crime behind. 
is that of a bad man; and Marat’s admirers 
will have some trouble with it. On the other 
hand, it appears also as a record of sordid 
struggle, arising largely from the want of 


qualifications for the professional life he was | 
attempting to lead; and it is not difficult to | 


imagine how acute his misery must often have 
heen, and how apt to generate, in such a dispo- 
sition as his, subversive ideas. His “‘singularity 
of person,’ which rendered him unforgettable 
and easily recognizable, was a heavy. disad- 
vantage for a fraudulent career; in fact, by it 


is established the identity of the prisoner at the | 
| sier and Laplace, of Linnus. 


Woolwich hulks with the tutor at the Warring- 
ton Academy, and again of the Bristol book- 
seller in gaol for debt at Bristol and relieved 
by a benevolent society with the revolutionary 
leader. It is strange to think that if Anne 
Laetitia Aikin (she who afterwards became 
“Mrs. Barbauld) could but have lost her heart 
to him when he sued for her at Warrington, 
the extremity of the Terror might have been 
avoided. As an addition to our knowledge of 
factors in the Frenen Revolution, this volume 
is of solid value, nor should it prove less so 
to those whose study is in the ‘‘ cieco mondo ” 
of criminal psychology. 


Cambridge Readings in the Literature of 
Science. Arranged by William C. Dampier 
Whetham and Margaret Dampier Whetham. 
(Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue three lines upon which this anthology is 
threaded are cosmogony—theories of the struc- 
ture of the universe; atomic theories—theories 
of the nature of matter; and theories of the 
development of life—evolution. The first runs 
from the Book of Genesis to Hinstein; the 
second from Lucretius to Sir Ernest Ruther- 
ford’s recent exposition of the stability of 
atoms; the third from avistotle 
Morgan’s statement of the chromosome theory 
of heredity from his book ‘The Mechanism 
of Mendelian Heredity.’ The compilers have 
appended as a last word that passage in the 
Tntroduction to ‘Creative Evolution’ where 
Bergson expresses a doubt whether our thought 
is capable of presenting the true nature of 
life. “ Created by life, in definite circum- 
stances, to act on definite things, how can it 
[i.e., thought] embrace life, of which it is only 
an emanation or aspect?” 
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This threefold demonstration of the progress. 
of science in some of the very words by which 
the masters of science carried it forward, ig. 
an excellent idea, excellently carried out, and 
forms a most inspiring whole. The selected 
passages, furnished with their proper dia. 
grams, have admirable short introductions, 
which place and, to the sufficient degree, ex. 
pound the work of each author. 

It is likely that a portion of the book will 
prove more useful to the scientific than to the 
literary reader, as being somewhat hard read. 
ing apart from some fairly full and familiar 
scientific background in the mind. This is all 
to the good—for it is scientific students who 
specially need the book, too often neglecting 
as they do, the history and _ literature “a 
science. But if the more abstruse and tech- 
nical pages have to be left to them, there is. 
plenty besides for the lover of history and 
letters to enjoy—the extracts from Aristotle, 
Aristarchus and Archimedes, for example; the: 
famous passages from the First Book of ‘De 
Ferum Natura’ in Evelyn’s translation; the 
extracts from Galileo’s ‘ Sidereal Messenger’ 
to say nothing on the one hand of Pliny an@ 
medieval writers: and on the other of Lavoi- 
Lyell and Dar- 
These workers, who have pursued nature 
are found at their best, to 
closely akin 


win, 
“like her shadow,” 
write with a vigour and intensity, 
to poetry. 





Catalogues will be 
and resumed in 


notices of Booksellers’ 
during June, 


THE 1 
discontinued 
July. 





CORRIGENDA. 

“995”? read $2. 
hach ”’ read nach. 
were ”’ add all. 
* Refertorium * 


Page 386, col. 2, line 5, for 

Page 119, col. 2. 1. 38, for ‘ 

Page 403, col. 1, 1. 3, after * 

Page, 404, col. 1. 44, for 
read Repertorium. 


HPotices 


to Correspondents. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 


another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q’ to which the letter refers. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always fo 
xive ‘their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

EDITORIAL communications should be ad. 
dressed to “ The Editor of ‘Notes & Queries, 
22, Essex Street, Strand, C.2.”"—Advertise- 
ments, Business ‘Letters, ‘and Corrected P 
to “ The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 





Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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